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GIFT BOXES 
for KOREA 


To BOYS AND GIRLS in war-torn Korea 

have gone over 100,000 gift boxes from 

their friends in America. Pictured above 

are two Washington, D. C., school chil- 

dren who represent the entire JRC membership of 

the United States in making a token presentation 

of gift boxes to Sheila and Channy Yang, children 

of the Korean ambassador to the United States. 
Channy Yang (left) shows his quick mastery of 

that popular American musical instrument, the 

“kazoo,” for Frances Law (second from left), his 

sister Sheila, and Richard Ward (right). 
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Everywhere 


you look 


IF YOUR EYES are 
sharp, you will see the 
Red Cross symbol every- 
where you look. As you 
ride along the highway, 
you see signs, “Red 
Cross First Aid Station.”’ 
On the beach in sum- 
mer you find a “Red 
Cross lifeguard’”’ keeping 
his eyes on the swim- 
mers. Your school prob- 
ably has a Red Cross 
first-aid kit handy for 
accidents. 

And during the month 
of March, especially, you 
see Red Cross banners 
flying everywhere. They are displayed to remind everyone 
of what the Red Cross does for people who are suffering 
or in need, and of the opportunity offered all Americans 
during March to give money to their Red Cross to carry 
on its work. Is there a Red Cross sticker in your window 
which tells others your family has given? 


MIKE PEARLMAN 


Philadelphia’s Broad 
Street is decked with 
flags during the fund 
drive. 


Telling the Red Cross story 


BOYS AND GIRLS have discovered many ways of telling 
the Red Cross story to their schools and to their communi- 
ties. The Oliver Wendell Holmes School, Oak Park, IIl., 
gave a JRC program and sing which proved popular. The 
fourth grade of the East Marion School, Marion, N. C. 
(McDowell County Chapter), wrote and produced a play 
on the founding and activities of the Red Cross, which was 
given for their whole school, the PTA, and as a radio broad- 
cast. On page 12, you will find the script of a play written 
by the Lincoln School, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


March Cover 


OUR COVER ARTIST, Dagmar Wilson, has chosen a 
paper-doll design to illustrate some of the many services 
Junior Red Cross members do for others. 


Teacher-sponsor’s fine job 


IN THE 52nd Street School, Los Angeles, Calif., Mrs. Grace 
Fiedler, JRC teacher-sponsor, is helping to train student 
teachers as future Junior Red Cross teacher-sponsors. Mrs. 
Fiedler’s classroom methods are part of the directed teaching 
program in the Los Angeles City Schools. Her JRC training 
program is carried on after school hours. 

—Lois S. JOHNSON, editor. 
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Pal, Jim Bailey's pony, clawed his 
way to the ridge top and stopped to 
blow. Jim patted the pony’s glossy 


brown shoulder. Pal was smart. He 


knew when to stop to rest without a 


commanding tug on the reins. 


An early morning frost silvered the 
ground, and a breeze whispered through the 
green firs all about them. Suddenly Pal’s 
head lifted. He snorted and danced about 
excitedly. 


Jim tried to urge him on. It was the 


first time Pal had ever balked. At that 
instant Jim saw them. Three bears! The 
old mother bear’s head reared up, her 
twitching nose testing the breeze for danger. 

Beside the mother bear, two small, shaggy 
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ischief of the Wild 


A “bear of a story” with 
a real surprise ending . 


by PAUL NORTON 


balls of fur wrestled with each other. The 
mother cuffed them expertly into quiet- 
ness. Then she cocked her head, listening. 

This was more than Pal could stand. He 
snorted with rage, reared up, and pawed 
the air. 

Jim expected the mother bear to charge. 
But she whirled and spanked her cubs up 
a second-growth fir, sending them scurrying 
to safety in the higher reaches. Then she 
swung clumsily back to charge the intruders. 

Jim whirled Pal, raced back down the 
trail, quickly outdistancing the mother bear. 
When they reached the valley floor, Jim 
reined in. Looking back through the trees, 
he glimpsed the black, shaggy animal 
headed back up the ridge. He decided she 
didn’t want to leave her babies too long. 

Jim was on his weekly ride to Corral 
Siding, a small cowtown on the coast rail- 
road. There he would pick up the ranch 
mail and buy a few items for his mother. 
Now, because of the bears, he would have 
to take the longer route over Lookout 
Mountain. The trail over Summit Gap 
where they’d met the bears, while steeper 
and rougher, cut 8 miles off the ride. 





Jim shrugged. It couldn’t be helped. 
He’d try the short cut coming back, and by 
riding faster than usual he wouldn’t be over 
an hour late for his expected return. 

They set out, Jim keeping Pal smartly 
paced. He couldn’t get the cubs out of his 
mind. They were having so much fun to- 
gether until their mother had interfered. 
Jim thought about it wistfully. Sometimes 
he got lonesome on the ranch. His mother 
was always busy around the ranchhouse 
cooking, cleaning, washing, and canning 
fruits and vegetables. 

When the ranch hands were around it 
wasn’t so bad. They told stories and joked 
and laughed a lot. But most of the time 
they were out at the line camps, checking 
on the cattle. 

In winter the school at Hilltop helped a 
lot. The school boasted only nine students 
—counting Jim—ranging from first grade 


Beside the mother bear, 
two small, shaggy balls of 
fur wrestled with each other. 


through the eighth. All eight grades were 
taught in one small room, and the teacher 
had her hands full. 

The smaller children rode donkeys to 
school, some of them traveling 8 to 10 miles 
each way. The donkeys were comical little 
animals, long-eared, sad-eyed, unexcitable, 
and plodding. And instead of a bicycle 
shed beside the schoolhouse, there was a 
lean-to stable. 

Thinking of the donkeys as he rode along, 
Jim grinned. Now, if a donkey met those 
bears he wouldn’t be excited a minute. 
He’d just wig-wag his ears, turn and walk 
the other way, calm and dignified. 

Jim felt a splash of rain on his face. A 
cloudbank was rolling in from the Pacific, 
heavy with unshed rain. 

He arrived in the little town shortly after 
noon. Mrs. Carrie, the postmistress, cooked 
him a lunch, all the while chattering news 


Illustrated by HUBERT BUEL 








of the surrounding valleys. Mr. and Mrs. 
Carrie ran the general merchandise store, 
too. 

Jim thanked her for the lunch (it would 
have been an insult to her neighborliness 
to pay for it), bought thread and baking 
powder for his mother, collected the ranch 
mail, wriggled into his slicker, and faced 
the rain again. Mr. Carrie had fed Pal 
his lunch, too. 

Jim told Mr. Carrie about meeting the 
bears. 

““You’d better go back the long way, 
Jim,”’ Mr. Carrie advised. ‘‘An old she-ba’r 
with cubs isn’t no one to fool with.” 

“Guess I’ll chance it, Mr. Carrie,’”’ Jim 
decided. ‘‘They should have moved on by 
now. Most likely they’ve holed up under 
a big old windfall somewhere to get in out 
of the wet.” 

All the way up Summit Trail, Jim watched 
sharply for the bears. He didn’t want to 
be forced to backtrack and take the long 
way around again. 

The wind, stronger now, drove the rain 
before it in horizontal lines. It seeped in- 
side his slicker, around the neck and front. 

About a mile from the ridge where he had 
seen the bears that morning, Jim heard a 
strange sound like a baby crying! 

A short distance from the trail he came 
upon a heart-wrenching sight. The two 
baby bears, crying loudly, were wandering 
around a recently fallen tree. They sounded 
like hungry human babies. Then Jim saw 
the mother. The large fir tree had fallen 


on her! She was 
pinned to the 
ground. 


Jim dismounted 
and cautiously ap- 
proached. The brown 
cub ran toward him, 
crying. The black 
cub held back, un- 
certain about the 
strange creature who 
walked on his hind 
legs. 
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Jim circled the tree at a safe distance. 
The fir had been hollow near its base, where 
a forest fire had burned out a large cavity. 
The scar hadn’t healed, and dry rot had 
weakened the tree more. A swarm of wet, 
angry bees hummed about the dead body 
of the mother bear. 


Jim read the scene as though he had 
watched the tragedy. The mother bear had 
wanted to teach her youngsters how to 
reach the honey stored in the hollow tree. 
She’d clawed the decayed wood at the tree’s 
base. Already weakened, the fir had top- 
pled. The mother bear hadn’t realized her 
danger until too late. 

Tears stung Jim’s eyes. He turned from 
the scene and looked at the orphans. They’d 
starve if left in the woods by themselves. 

Jim gently caught up the cubs, took off 
his slicker, and wrapped it around them. 

He arrived at the ranch house, wet as 
though he’d been dipped into the river. 

‘‘What happened ?’’ his mother asked. 

‘Just kind of wet,” he said. ‘‘Nothing a 
warm fire won’t cure. And I’ve got two 
hungry babies here.”’ 

His mother, clucking sympathetically, 
unwrapped the two damp bundles of fur. 
And before long she had a baby’s bottle, 
nipple and all, full of warm milk. Brownie 
and Blackie grew quickly, and soon be- 
came mischievous, rowdy pets. 

Jim watched them from morning till night 
to keep them out of serious mischief. They’d 
chase the calves, pester the chickens, shinny 
up the clothesline posts in the backyard, 
and even try to climb 
aboard Pal for a ride! 
They never could 
understand why he 
acted indignant 
when they tried this 
stunt. 

They were so much 
fun, Jim never re- 
gretted rescuing the 
two rowdy balls of 
mischief from the 
wild. 





We 





The scene of this little play is laid in 
any schoolroom in the United States at 
lunch time where boys and girls visit 


together while they eat. 





BETTY— wish older folks would give us a little 
work to do to help the world get peace! 


TOM—Just what | was thinking. The only thing 
| ever hear is, “Wait till you’re older—wait till you’re 
older.” | think, if I’m old enough to want to help, 
| should be able to and be allowed to! 


MARY—You kids are certainly barking up the 
wrong tree. Why don’t you look around and see 
what you can do instead of talking about it? 


TOM—Okay. 
can do. 


Suppose you tell us what we 


MARY—That's easy. Join Junior Red Cross and 
get busy working for it. 


TOM—What is Junior Red Cross, anyway? 


MARY—Why, it’s an organization founded for 
children to help them do just what you want to 
do—help others. 


BETTY—How long have you been working on 
the Junior Red Cross council, Mary? 


MARY—Ever since we formed it 2 years ago, 
and are we proud of what we've done! 


TOM—Well, what have you done? 
bandages? 


Wrapped 


MARY—No, silly. Junior Red Cross does all 
kinds of things. We fill gift boxes, for one thing, 
and that means working for peace because it makes 
friends between boys and girls in other countries 
and helps world understanding. We start working 
on that project at the time we have our member- 
ship drive in the fall. 


A play by 
PAT BEDNARIK 
Lincoln School 


Bettendorf, lowa 


BETTY—That’s nice, but | want to do more than 
that! 


MARY—Well, last year we made 36 party sets 
—cups, tray covers, and napkins for Halloween, 
Thanksgiving, and Christmas, and gave them to 
the Day Nursery—you know, where they take care 
of children whose parents have to work. Then at 
Christmas we sent felt bookmarks with felt Christ- 
mas trees to the veterans at Knoxville for presents 
at their Christmas Library Tea. 

And we also put on that party for the old ladies 
home—the home ec girls made the refreshments, 
and we did choral reading and musical numbers. 
lt was lots of fun for everybody! 


TOM—Gee, and | thought there wasn’t anything 
to do. But this is all around here. When | think 
of world peace, | think of helping children in other 
countries. What about that? 


MARY—Well, we fill gift boxes every year, and 
last year we prepared an album just crammed with 
facts about our town and state and sent it to the 
Union of South Africa. We hope they'll exchange 
with us. We think that the better acquainted peo- 
ple in the world are, the better friends they are. 


BETTY—Tom, let's join in Junior Red Cross activi- 
ties. We'll show grownups just how much we do 


want to help by working with our Junior Red Cross 
Council! 


MARY and TOM—Good idea, Betty! More power 
to Junior Red Cross! 
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A Cups almost hide 
their faces as these 
children in a nursery 
in Madras eagerly 









drink milk sent by 
faraway friends in 
the American Junior 
Red Cross. 





A Loaded with milk-powder drums, these bullock carts 
carry supplies from the railyards to the hungry people at 
feeding centers in Dharbanga. 


OOD was scarce last summer and fall 
Fie. millions of people in India because 

of drought, floods, earthquakes, and the 
failure of monsoons. The League of Red 
Cross Societies immediately acted to assist 
the suffering people. 

As its share, the American National Red 
Cross contributed $100,000. The American 
Junior Red Cross, through its National 
Children’s Fund, gave another $100,000 to 
purchase powdered milk, processed food 


consisting of semolina, pearl tapioca, dried 
malted milk, and multivitamin tablets. 

In the November 1951 NEws (page 2) 
was pictured a part of the first shipment by 
air of whole milk powder for the hungry 
children of India. 

Pictures on these pages show the way 
some of the food supplies are being dis- 
tributed by the Indian Red Cross through- 
out the famine sections of India. 
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Anxiously women and 
children in the Coim- 
batore farming dis- 
trict wait for their 24- 
hour ration of 1 pint 
of gruel (ground 
wheat, rice, and wa- 
ter). To this gruel is 
added a half pint of 
Red Cross milk daily 
for young mothers 
and for children un- 
der 12 years of age. 
> 
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€ Using a long-handled 
cup, this man distributes 
whole milk to hungry 
boys and girls in a north 
Bihar village. 
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The story of an Indian boy— 


Billy Tigertail 


—and how he earned 
the right to go alligator 


hunting with his father... 


ILLY TIGERTAIL opened his eyes 
and wondered why it was so quiet. It 
was so still, he could hear the chickens 

scratching softly in the dirt underneath his 
chikee. 

Billy heard the soft slup-slup of the 
sofkee spoon as his mother stirred it in the 
pot over the open fireplace. All Seminole 
Indians living in the Florida Everglades 
start the day with a delicious breakfast of 
sofkee, made of corn mush and vegetables. 

Billy smelled sweet potatoes and wild 
turkey roasting too, and suddenly he re- 
membered why it was so quiet. His father, 
Buffalo Tigertail, and his big brother Rich- 
ard were gone! They had gone to hunt 
al-la-pa-taw, the alligator! 

Billy remembered how he had watched 
his father and brother carefully pack their 
things in their dugout canoe of sturdy 
cypress. How he had begged to go with 
them! 

“You are too young to go alligator hunt- 
ing,” Richard had said. ‘‘You must learn 
to care for your chickens and your garden 
before you go with men! And don’t you 
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ROSE LEION 


Itlustrated by 
Weda Yap 


remember last week, when we were fishing 
in the swamp, how frightened you were 
when our canoe got caught among the 
‘knees’ of the mangrove roots? Why, you 
are not man enough to wear the wide leath- 
er belt like I do!’’ 

“Alligator hunting is dangerous,” father 
Buffalo had told him. 

Billy swallowed hard. He was afraid to 
say any more for fear tears of disappoint- 
ment would shine in his bright black eyes. 

His mother, Ocelopee, had laid a gentle 
hand on his shoulder. ‘“‘Never mind, my 
son,’ she said, “‘you must stay home and 
care for little Nancy and Katie while Sally 
and I go to town for more calico. We 
need to make more aprons and dolls for the 
white people to buy.”’ 

Now Billy sat up and rubbed his eyes. 
Then he slipped down from his very own 
chikee and watched his mother and sister 
busily cooking food for the day. Their 
long, flowing skirts of rainbow colors bil- 
lowed in the gentle breeze. 

“Why couldn’t Katie take care of little 
Nancy? Then I could go to town with 
you,” said Billy to his mother. ‘Katie is 
already 6 years old, and anyway, all Nancy 
does is sleep in her little hammock under 


your palmetto roof all day! 





Billy’s big sister Sally laughed softly. 
‘‘And who would feed the little girls if they 
were left alone?”’ 

“The sofkee pot is always cooking over 
the fire, and the sofkee is always ready to 
eat, you know that!”’ said Billy. 

“Now, now,” soothed Ocelopee, “‘show 
us how reliable you can be by taking good 
care of our home for this whole day, and 
perhaps father Buffalo will take you on his 
next hunt.” 

Billy waved good-by as his mother and 
sister walked gracefully in their bare feet 
toward the highway to catch the bus. 

Billy glanced at little Katie, who was 
busily making mud pies and setting them 
on one end of the burning logs of the 
fireplace. 

He looked out across the cypress trees 
growing in the swamp. Why didn’t he go 
hunting by himself? He might even find a 
wood duck’s nest in a hollow tree! No; he 
had promised to take care of camp today. 

Billy went to water his vegetable garden. 


Indian Words 


chikee—the Seminole Indian “house.” It 
consists of a wooden platform set upon 
stilts, and is covered by a low-hang- 
ing, slanted palmetto roof. The sides 
are open, except in bad weather, 
when canvas is hung to protect the 
2 family. 
sofkee—corn mush 
al-la-pa-taw—alligator 
with bright = ¢ 
eyes” 


hoke-ti-chee— “little girl 


He had just finished when baby Nancy 
began to whimper. He climbed up his 
mother’s chikee and gave the baby the 
coconut milk his mother had left for her. 

The baby opened her eyes and gurgled. 
Billy smiled. ‘‘Hoke-ti-chee,’’ he said, 
“little girl with bright eyes!’ Then he 
gently rocked the baby’s hammock until she 
fell asleep again. 

It was quiet again, except for the palm 


As the cypress came closer Billy saw his brother sitting upon 
two great gray alligators lying flat in the bottom of the canoe. 








leaves rattling in the wind, making a noise 
like pattering rain. 

“Ow-eee!”’ A piercing scream broke the 
silence. It was Katie! Where was she? 
Over there by the fire! Billy ran to her. 

Katie held up a little brown hand. It 
was covered with cornmeal gruel from the 
sofkee pot. “Katie!’’ cried Billy, “why 
did you put your hand right in the pot? 
Don’t you know how to eat with the sofkee 
spoon ?”’ 

“T know,” cried Katie, “but I slipped, 
and my hand fell in. Ow-eee!”’ 

“Don’t cry,’’ soothed Billy, “I will fix 
your hand.”’ Billy ran for some cool fern 
grass and wiped away all the hot cereal 
from Katie’s hand. 

Then he took a fat green Aloe Vera leaf 
and cut it with his sharp little knife so that 
the yellow jelly oozed out. Gently, Billy 
rubbed it over Katie’s hand, and Katie 
stopped crying. 

“It is better now, isn’t it, little sister?”’ 
asked Billy. Katie began to smile through 
her tears. 

““Come!”’ said Billy, ‘“‘we will eat some 
sofkee, and then we will play checkers. I 
will help you to play.” 

All the time they played, Billy worried. 
What would Ocelopee say when she found 
out Katie had burned her hand? He might 
be blamed for not taking good care of her. 
And then he would never get a wide leather 
belt or go alligator hunting! 

When mother and Sally came home, the 
first thing Billy said was, “‘Katie burned 
her hand in the sofkee pot.” 

‘But it was my fault—I was careless, and 
Billy fixed it for me right away. It doesn’t 
hurt even one little bit,”’ said Katie, ‘‘see?”’ 

Ocelopee touched the little hand gently. 
“‘Who put Aloe Vera jelly on your fingers?” 
she asked. 


“Billy did, and all the hurt went away,” 
laughed Katie. 

“Good for Billy!’ said Sally. “I think 
he has earned the present you have brought 
him, mother.”’ 

‘Ho, yes,’”’ said his mother, handing Billy 
a brown paper bag. He felt something 
smooth and flat. What could it be? Care- 
fully he slipped it out of the bag. A belt! 
A fine, wide leather belt like those Richard 
and Buffalo Tigertail wore! 

“T will sew a fine pattern on it with many 
colored beads,”’ said Sally, smiling. ‘You 
have shown yourself a man today, so you 
should wear a man’s belt!”’ 

Just then they heard shouts in the dis- 
tance. ‘“‘They’ve come back!”’ cried Billy. 

They all ran to the edge of the black 
water of the swamp. And there was Buffalo 
push-poling his way through the water. As 
the cypress came closer, Billy saw his 
brother Richard sitting upon two great 
gray alligators lying flat in the bottom of 
the canoe. 

‘‘What luck you have had!”’ said Ocelopee. 
‘‘We will sell the alligator hides and teeth 
to the white people, but we will cook the 
alligator tails to make some new, delicious 
sofkee.”’ 

They waited until the two men had put 
on fresh blue jeans and bright Indian 
blouses and scarves. 

Then they all sat down to eat the roast 
turkey and sweet potatoes Ocelopee had 
cooked that morning. While they ate, Sally 
told how Billy had cared for Katie’s hand 
and saved it from being badly burned. 

When she had finished, Buffalo said, ‘‘It 
is good, my son. I think you are big enough 
to go with us on our next hunting trip!” 

Billy was too happy to speak. But his 
black eyes shone so brightly, all could read 
the happiness in his heart. 





Boys and girls in Grades 1-4, 

Altizer School (Huntington-Cabell Packing soft toys 
County Chapter), West Virginia, made at Altizer School. V 
tell about the fun they had making 

soft toys. 


OFT TOYS are such fun for boys and 

girls to play with—dogs, cats, giraffes, 

bears,.and kangaroos, too. They are 
especially fun for children in hospitals or 
for those overseas who don’t have many 
toys. 

Soft toys are fun to make, too. Our 
JRC director, Mrs. Robert Stephens, sent 
us some patterns to make toys for children 
in hospitals. We decided to make teddy 
bears, rabbits, and little horses. We made 
samples for each room to work by. 

Then we remembered that many of us 
had not learned to sew and embroider, and 
could not make a toy all by ourselves. But 
all of us could do something to help. 

A council member suggested that we 
make toys the way things are made in 
factories. Other council members made 
suggestions until we had a work plan like 


this: ARC PHOTOS BY BOB DE LANY 
WORK TO BE DONE GROUP IN CHARGE A Members of German Red Cross distribute soft toys 


(1) Pin pattern Council to children at Seeburg Castle, a home maintained 
(2) Cut out toys Grades 1 and 2 by the Bavarian Red Cross, near Munich, Germany. V 
(3) Embroider eyes, nose, 

mouth, paws Grades 3 and 4 
(4) Stitch on machine Grades 3 and 4 
(5) Snip rags for stuffing. ... Grades 1 and 2 
"4 
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Finish toys Grades 3 and 4 
Inspect toys Council 


) 
) 
6) Stuff with cotton or rags. . Grades 1 and 2 
) 
) 


Most of our toy making is done during 
rainy or cold noons when we can’t play 
outdoors. It gives us something “big’’ to 
do. We hope our toys find a warm welcome 
in their new homes and bring joy to their 
owners. 
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GERMAN JRC POSTER—"I have friends 
throughout the world through JRC,” says the 
smiling boy on the enrollment poster picture 
above. The poster was printed on a multilith 
machine sent as a gift from the American 
Junior Red Cross. 


DANISH HEALTH CALENDAR—Hero *» 
of this gay “Time Plan,” printed on the 
multilith by the Danish JRC, is “a regu- 
lar fella” who is guided round the clock 
with special messages, for example: 

He wakes up cheerfully and 

Smiles, he always does! 

With quiet rest the night went by 

For him, “a regular fella.” 
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Stor Y of the 


HE PICTURES circling this page show 

what can be done on a wonderful print- 
ing machine called the multilith. Here you 
see examples of Junior Red Cross and en- 
rollment posters and health and safety 
charts printed on multilith machines in 
countries overseas. 

The story of how these machines came 
to be sent by the American Junior Red 
Cross to eight foreign countries began back 
in 1947-48, after the end of World War II. 

At that time the ministries of education 
in Austria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Greece, Italy, Japan, and Norway 
either had no printing machines at all, or 
those they did have were so badly damaged 
by war that they could not be used. So the 
American Junior Red Cross allotted $62,500 
from its National Children’s Fund to buy 
one machine for each of these countries. 

Because, in the postwar emergency, text- 





See 


tis 8 


Multilith 





Weewollen unser héchstos Gut 
die Gesundheit schiilzen ufestigen 
Daher halten wir uns an folgende Regeln: 


Wir wollen 


1. jeden Morgen Hinde, Gesicht, Hals und Ohren waschen, 
2. jeden Morgen und Abend die Zahne putzen, 


3. vor jeder Mahlzeit die Hinde waschen, 
4. langsam essen und die Speisen gut kauen, 
5. mindestens einmal wéchentlich ganz waschen, 
6. darauf achten, nur durch die Nase zu atmen, 
7. womédglich bei offenem Fenster zu schlafen, 
8. zeitig zu Bett gehen und rechtzeitig aufstehen, 
9. die Schulaufgaben bei Tageslicht machen, 
10. uns soviel als méglich um Freien bewegen. 


Wenn wir gesund sind, konnen wir unseren Eltern helfen und ihnen Freude 


—{ machen, armen und kranken Mitmenschen beistehen und fiir das Wohl unserer 
1 


Heimat wirken. Indem wir und Jugend - Rotkreuz - Freunde in aller Welt diese 
Regeln befolgen, arbeiten wir heute schon fiir eine bessere Zukunft 


A GERMAN HEALTH CHART—Ten rules for good health 
are illustrated on this colorful poster, printed by the Ger- 
man Junior Red Cross on the multilith from America. 


books for schools could not be bought from 
the regular publishing houses, these multi- 
lith units were at first loaned to education 
ministries. As things grow better, the JRC 
sections of the eight foreign Red Cross 
societies are gradually taking over the ma- 
chines, using them to print JRC program 
material. 

Multilith machines are simple and easy 





to operate. Because they use photographic 
or paper plates instead of type, all kinds of 
attractive and wonderful things can be 
printed on them. 

On these pages are only a few samples of 
the rich rewards your National Children’s 
Fund is reaping from investing in yet one 
more self-help program for children in less 
fortunate countries overseas. 


< JAPANESE POSTER—Among 
many attractive materials printed 
on the multilith given by their 
American friends is this enroll- 
ment poster of the Japanese 
Junior Red Cross. 
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“Somewhere in the heart of West- 
ern Europe, surrounded by three big 
neighbors—France, Belgium, and Ger- 
many—lies our tiny home country, the 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. 300,000 
people live there on a territory of 1,000 
square miles.” 

So begins the beautiful school correspond- 
ence album sent by the students in the 
schools of Mersch in reply to an album 
received by them from the Nathan Hale 
School in Mt. Vernon, New York. 


The American album was taken to the 
Mersch schools by Mr. William Thoss, their 
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<~ Boys and girls of Mersch 
schools, Luxembourg, began 
their album to Nathan Hale 
School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., with 
this beautifully lettered map 
of their home country. 


from the 


inspector. This is interesting because Mr. 
Thoss was one of the foreign teacher study- 
visitors who in 1949 were brought to the 
United States by the AJRC through the 
National Children’s Fund. 

These visitors came to our country to 
see how the children learn in American 
schools, and to watch Junior Red Cross 
members work through their classroom 
projects. The war had been over but a 
few years then, and Luxembourg had much 
to do to rebuild democratic ways of teaching 
in its schools. 

Mr. Thoss liked what he saw of the 
American Junior Red Cross. When he went 
home, he wrote about it in the Luxembourg 
JRC magazine, and said he would be secre- 
tary for their brand new JRC society. We 
say “brand new’’ because the Luxembourg 
Junior Red Cross had just been formed the 










HEART of 
EUROPE 


year before through the work of Mr. Jean 
Muller, who was one of the 1948 teacher 
study-visitors to our country. 

The careful work and hours of time, the 
neat lettering, the lovely, imaginative draw- 
ings that the Mersch children put into this 
album all show that they are as proud of 
their Junior Red Cross as they are of their 
beautiful “‘country of roses.” 

With them we walk about their land 
which, they write, “though it is not very 
large, is full of natural beauties, as if God, 
when He created the world, had compen- 
sated with beauty what He could not give 
in space.” 

We tramp through the Ardennes hills— 
the ‘Luxembourg - Switzerland’”—in the 
north, and come to the enchanting Valley 
of the Seven Castles, where both the name 
(Continued on page 18) 








< The cover of the Luxembourg al- 
bum has an old-world flavor of crests 
and castles and is bound with leather 
ties. 





















A All dressed up and smiling pretty are 
these sixth graders in Luxembourg who had 
their picture taken specially for the album. 


Picture of a schoolhouse in Mersch, Luxem- 
bourg, taken from the album. Vv 









and the castles seem to come straight out 
of a fairy tale. Then on we walk through 
the rolling fields of the wine district, past 
smoking furnaces where hundreds of work- 
ers are melting iron ore, and into the lovely 
city of Luxembourg. 

Luxembourg City has been called many 
things—among them, the “‘Gibraltar of the 
North,” because it was once one of the 
strongest citadels in Europe. And because 
it is so beautiful, it is often said to rival 
Bruges in its bridges and spires, or Brussels 
in its historic charm. 

Through the pages of the album, we are 
also given a closeup of Mersch itself. ‘In 
the center of the country,”’ they write, “‘lies 
our small home town, at the confluence of 
three streams and valleys—the Ejish, the 
Marnes, and the Alzette.”’ 

Though only 1,500 people live in Mersch 
(almost a village to us), we are told that 
the town is rich in its history, its beautiful 
environs, and its landmarks. When we step 
inside the Mersch schools we find attractive 
classrooms, pleasant and able teachers, and 
happy children. In Luxembourg all children 


Spring and winter 
are pictured in the 
album from Mersch 
schools, Luxem- 
bourg, with clever 
paper cutouts. » 
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from 6 to 15 must attend school, which is 
taught in both French and German. ‘“‘Be- 
cause we are a small nation, we have to 
learn the languages of our neighbors, the 
teaching of which begins in the first and 
second grades.”’ 

The rest of this album shows Mersch 
pupils at work and play. On the pages of 
this section are letters in both French and 
German, written by students from the first 
through the seventh grades. 

Scattered among these letters are dozens 
of bright watercolor and crayon sketches. 
The seasons, holidays, Mersch landmarks, 
castles, and landscapes are among the 
favorite subjects. 

When the last page is turned, we re- 
luctantly leave little Luxembourg, but with 
the feeling that our American Junior Red 
Cross may be proud of its part in helping 
the formation of Luxembourg’s young JRC 
society. 

We hope that we may not only receive, 
but in the future send, correspondence 
albums as beautiful and informative as this 
one from the heart of Europe. 





TAL ASSE 














Colorful exhibit pre- 


pared for a downtown 
window during fund 
campaign by JRC mem- 
bers, Central School, Al- 
bemarle, N. C. > 


Exhibit Cart 


THE gaily decorated cart pictured below 
was sent recently to Santiago, Cuba, for a 
Junior Red Cross exhibit. The cart was 
filled with samples of soft toys, albums, 
favors, and other articles made by members 
of the American Junior Red Cross through- 
out the country. 
























































Window Display 


THE JUNIOR RED CROSS council of 
Central School was happy to make a window 
display as its contribution to the adult Red 
Cross drive in Albemarle, N. C. (Stanly 
County Chapter). 

We endeavored to illustrate all the ac- 
tivities of our council. A fifth grade painted 
the health mural in the background. A 
large poster contains letters received through 
foreign correspondence. A painting by one 
of our seventh-grade boys is a reminder of 
our international art exhibit this winter. A 
first-aid kit shows how we meet the emer- 
gencies of the playground. Soft toys are 
reminders of gifts sent to children’s hos- 
pitals and overseas. 

In the center of the window is a most 
interesting exhibit of furs, dolls, and boats 
sent to us by some children of Alaska in 
return for a lovely correspondence album 
we made for them. 


—MRS. JAMES A. HARWARD 
Teacher-Sponsor 
Central School 

Albemarle, N. C. 








Chillicothe — 
Cincinnati — 
Stuttgart 


These are hard words to 
pronounce in any language! But 
the joy brought by gift boxes 
from Ohio JRC members to 
friends in Germany was not 
hard to understand .. . 


G IFT BOXES packed by boys and girls 

in Chillicothe and Cincinnati, Ohio, 
traveled some 4,000 miles to Stuttgart, 
Germany. There the boxes were joyfully 
received by Jugoslav refugee children at the 
Schlotwiese camp in Stuttgart. 

At a party given by the German Red 
Cross, children eyed the packages all during 
the program, but waited patiently until it 
was all over before the boxes were given out. 

Each of the 240 children, many of whom 
have never known any home but the refugee 
camp, received a box containing soap, wash- 
cloth, toothbrush and paste, comb, note- 
book, pencil, and a small toy or two. 
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< Gift boxes from America, dis- 
tributed by Miss Martha Saehr of 
the German Red Cross, bring joy to 
children in a refugee camp in Stutt- 
gart, Germany. The two older girls, 
Johanna Pichistal and Rosa Kipper, 
have lived in the camp since 1945. 
Rosa Marie Eisele, 4, was born 
there. 





A Nurse Juliana Sander of the German 
Red Cross gives AJRC gifts to Gisela 
Mossner (left) and Heidi Schuler (in her 
mother’s arms). 


Besides the boxes, there was a mound of 
toys also sent by the American Junior Red 
Cross—more than enough stuffed animals, 
dolls, and balls to go around. 

To some of the school-age children, the 
boxes themselves were almost as interesting 
as the articles inside. Each box was marked 
with the name of the school and town where 
it was packed. The refugee boys and girls 
put their heads together to discuss the 
probable pronunciation of such names as 
Chillicothe and Cincinnati. 


“These packages from America mean so 
much,”’ said Camp Director Herbert Jahn, 
‘not only to the children, but to their 
families who are able to give them so little.” 

“Oh yes,” he added, ‘“‘these children are 
fortunate in that respect—they are not 
without family. Many of them were born 
here—the camp has operated since 1945— 
and have both parents here. Some of the 
older ones who came from Jugoslavia have 
at least an aunt or uncle.” 

Little by little, the families who crowd 
the barrack-like rooms of Schlotwiese 


sometimes ten people to a room —are finding 
jobs and homes away from the camp. Others 
who have jobs have built their own small 
huts on the grounds of the camp, have 
planted flower boxes and small vegetable 
gardens, and are reluctant to leave. 
Nevertheless, camp officials predict that 
all the population at Schlotwiese will be. 
absorbed by the city within the next 6 
months. Then the children, no longer ref- 
ugees, can be as much at home in their 
home town as those children who sent the 
boxes from Chillicothe and Cincinnati. 


JRC hides in this crossword puzzle 





ACROSS 


1 Bow the head 

4 Short for South 
America 

6 Kind of toys Junior 
Red Cross members 
make for other chil- 
dren 

10 All school children 

for service 
in Junior Red Cross 

12 Persian first name of 
an American general 

13 Short for weight 

14 A bedroom garment 

16 Creeping plant 

17 Distress signal 

19 Chestnut covering 

20 In the direction of 

21 Short for lowa 








By Boris Randolph 


8 JRC members make 
these for veterans in 
hospitals 

9 Make an effort 

11 Otherwise 

15 A boy’s name 

18 Polite title used in 
addressing a man 

22 JRC membership 
open to school 
children 

24 Not wet 

26 Exists 

27 You and | 

28 We believe in serv- 
ice for in 
Junior Red Cross 

29 Short for do not 

31 Very strange 

34 What we all long 
for in the world to- 








23 In between day 
25 Short for Rhode Island 51 A Russian king 37 A bright thought 
27 Junior Red Cross makes love 52 An overhead railroad 39 “Where there’s a 


go around the 
30 Symbol of the Red Cross 


53 Possesses 








there’s a way” 
41 A girl’s name 


32 Bad English for ate 42 Throw 
33 Cut off DOWN 43 Decay 
35 Short for yard 1 Name of JRC magazine for 45 A musical note 
36 Hello elementary schools 48 Short for senior 


38 Never used before 

40 Asmall round mark 

43 Color of the JRC symbol 

44 One end of an animal 

46 Behold 

47 What they get metals from 
49 The sounds of a gong 


Upon 


ah wn 


Therefore 


NO 


Leave out 


50 Short for New Hampshire 


Short for doctor 

An untidy person 
JRC members prepare school 
correspondence in an 


(For key to puzzle, 
see page 23) 
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Your owu 


Juniors write about 
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Crossing a Street 
Safety comes first, 
So does your life. 
Never look only once, 
Always look twice. 


If you are in doubt 

When crossing the street, 
Always look twice 

In rain or in sleet. 


—ELMER VAN DEMAN 
Edgewood School 
Perry Township 
Indianapolis, Ind 


Indians and I 


| know an Indian village 

As nice as nice can be. 

The Indians are so friendly 

That they do no harm to me. 

They smile when they meet me. 
Then | greet them with a smile 
Because we will be wanting to work 
Together in a little while. 


—DOROTHY ANN TISER 
Hill Demonstration School 
Delta State Teachers College 
Cleveland, Miss. 


Give—Give—Give 

Give, give, give 
Every day, 

The Junior Red Cross 
Is on its way! 


Give, give, give! 
You will suffer no loss 
And others will gain by 
The Junior Red Cross. 


—MARY JANE FERGUSON 
Miss Travers School 
New York, N. Y. 
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Reassurance 


It really doesn’t matter 
The color you may be 

For you can always be a friend 
To a little girl like me. 


—RITA KISSEN 
Jewish Center School 
Woodmere, Long Island, N. Y. 


School Mornings 


Sometimes | like school, 
Sometimes | don’t, 
Sometimes | will go, 
Sometimes | won't. 


| like to hear 

The schoolbell ring, 
Because it makes me 
Want to sing 


Sometimes | stay up 
‘Til eleven, 

But then | have to 
Get up at seven. 


When | get up 

| feel like a rock, 

| rip a hole 

Right through my sock. 


| eat my grapefruit 
With a sigh, 

And then the juice 
Squirts in my eye. 


When you get up every day, 
Do you feel the way | feel today? 


—ANNE MacKENZIE 
Barnard School 
Tulsa, Okla. 
(Tulsa County Chapter) 


aged 
many things... 
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Safety A Happy Home 

Balls will sometimes run away The home a welcome place should be, 
And into the street will fly. For mother, father, brother, and me; 

It’s better to let them stay Big sister, the supper should help to make; 
Than to take a chance to die. The children, the dishes should undertake. 
Matches make fire and smoke— After the chores have all been done, 
They may be friendly or cruel. All the family should have some fun. 

A forest fire is no joke, , The thing that always appeals to me 

So don’t use matches for fuel. Is to watch a good program on TV. 


The bedtime story is always nice, 

For baby brother and all the mice! 
Mother always tells it too, 

But sometimes father does come through. 
Love and affection there should be, 


Boys often play with firearms 
And think they’re having fun. 
But they cause lots of harm 

And hurt their own mothers’ sons. 


Do you cross a busy street, And fairness in the family; 

Going to and from your school? Mother and father should be an example, 

Then watch the traffic you meet And for the children, their love should be 
And obey the safety rules. ample. 

School buses take us through the town, “pave Schoo! 
They are not a place to play. plata pl Nini 
So, please, won't you all sit down JRC HIDES IN THIS CROSSWORD 

When you ride the bus each day? (Key to puzzle on page 21) 


—FOURTH GRADE 
Short Pump School 
Richmond, Va. 
(Henrico County Chapter) 


A Jasmine Flower 


A jasmine flower sent to me 

From a friend that’s true. 

Left at daybreak at my door, 

Filled with morning dew. 

A spot of beauty on my step, 

> Scented with a fragrance pure. 

Its yellow blossoms filled with light, 
Sent from a friend that’s true. 


—SANDRA SECOR 
Campus Laboratory School 
San Diego State College 
San Diego, Calif. 
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The dusty old bathtub was very un- 
happy. The junkman had stuck him 
way off in a corner. 

“My, but people are funny,” he 
sighed. “They don’t want a tub that 
stands up on four legs like | do. They 
always ask Mr. Junkman for a low, 
stylish tub. Oh, | wish someone want- 


ed me.” 


One day a station-wagon drove up. 
ROCKY RANCH was printed on each side 


of it. A man and two boys got out. They 
all wore cowboy hats. 
They looked at tub after tub. ‘“‘None 


of these will do,’”’ the father said as he and 
the biggest boy started back to the station- 
wagon. 

‘“‘Wait a minute!’ shouted the littlest 
boy. “I’ve found just the tub. It’s way 


wa 


In the junkyard the bathtub 
pined away, longing to be useful... 


Story by 
RUTH EVERDING LIBBEY 


back here. It’s high because it has four 
legs. It even has a stopper on a chain.” 

“‘Why, son, it’s just what we want. That 
is, if there are no cracks in it.” 

The dusty tub held his breath as they 
tipped him sideways and dumped out the 
rusty junk. But not a crack did they find. 

The man drove the station-wagon up and 
they put the tub in the back. 

At first the highway was smooth. Then 
they turned off on a rough, dirt road. They 
bumpity bumped as they joggled up... up 

. some rocky mountains. 

“TI can hardly wait to get there,’’ smiled 
the tub. ‘“‘It will be fun to have folks bathe 
in me again. I’m glad I’m going to be 
useful once more. Although I’ve been out- 
doors so long that I’ll miss the sun, stars, 
and lots of air. But... one can’t have 
everything.” 

At last they came to a farmhouse. 
ROCKY RANCH was over the gate. “So 
we’re here,’’ chuckled the tub. 

A lady hurried out to the car. 
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She looked 


in at the tub. “I’m so glad you found just 
what you wanted. Shall we take it up the 
mountain now and have supper later?’ she 
asked. 

“Yes,” said the biggest boy. ‘“‘We had 
double-decker cones in town, so supper can 
wait.” 

“And they are all waiting for our nice 
tub,” laughed the littlest boy. 

“This is a queer how-do-you-do,”’ mut- 
tered the tub. ‘I wonder why they are 
taking me up another mountain instead of 
inside their home?”’ 

Finally they came to a wide gate. 
ROCKY RANCH was above it, too. The 
biggest boy opened the gate. ‘‘You’d better 
close it or they might get out,’’ the father 
said as he drove through. 

The weary tub peeked out. 
he mean? Who’ll get out? 
anyone.” 

Carefully they slid the tub to the ground. 
The man connected a pipe to it. And in no 
time at all the tub was filled with cool 
spring water. ‘“‘That’s strange,” said the 


*‘What does 
I don’t see 





Finally they came to a wide gate. 
ROCKY RANCH was above it too. 
The biggest boy opened the gate. 


tub. ‘‘Why, they didn’t even bring soap 
or towels.”’ 

The boys ran to the edge of the mountain. 
They cupped their hands over their mouths 
and called ‘‘Coo-e-e-e! Coo-e-e-e-e-e-e!”’ 

““Moo-o-0-0! Moo-o-0-0-0-o!”’ came an- 
swering calls as a line of cattle slowly came 
up the rocky path. 

Pretty soon the cows and calves crowded 
around the tub. 

A cowboy came out of a ravine. ‘“‘My, 
but you have a wonderful drinking trough. 
My horse is so thirsty. May she have a 
drink, too?”’ he asked. 

“Of course,’ answered the man. “All 
animals are welcome. Yes, we think this 
tub is just the thing. It is high enough for 
the animals to drink in comfort.” 

That night as the tub looked up at the 
twinkling stars, he smiled sleepily. 

“I’m so happy! I’m useful again! Cat- 
tle, horses, and even the birds can come 
to me every day for a cool drink. And you, 
little stars, may use me for a mirror,” he 
chuckled as he dropped off to sleep. 


Illustrations by 
IRIS WHITE 
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A BUSY TOTS—Even the littlest 
folks fill gift boxes at Capi- 
tol View School (Atlanta, Ga.) 








A HOPALONG HORSES — Sixth graders, 
Glenwood School, make wooden toys for 
children of migrant workers (Millburn- 
Short Hills Chapter, N. J.) 


Hopalong Horses 


Our sixth grade class of Glenwood School 
Tries to live by the Golden Rule. 

So for the Red Cross we made toys 

For all the children, girls and boys. 

Our teacher, who is very handy 

Fashioned a “Hopalong horse’”—a dandy! 
A discarded sock became its head, 
Appliquéd with felt and cotton fed. 

Its ears, eyes, and mane were of felt, too 


Reins of red ribbon just for you, 


To guide “Hop” where’er you go 
On his broom-handle body—so! 
With two dozen horses we hope 


Even young children can easily cope. 


It was work, but fun, making these toys! 


So enjoy them now, girls and boys! 
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—GRADE 6B 


Glenwood School 


Short Hills, N. J. 





Around and 


A SHIPSHAPE—JRC members of Chambliss Chil- 
dren’s House (a school) inspect boxes filled for 
boys and girls overseas (Tuskegee Institute Chapter, 
Macon County, Ala.) 


JRC in Tuskegee 


IN MACON COUNTY, Ala., the Tuskegee 
Institute Chapter has a very active Junior 
Red Cross. The 60 schools in the county 
are enrolled 100 percent. 

One of the elementary-school members in 
the Chambliss Children’s House, during a 
talk she made at commencement, described 
the fun they had had doing JRC work. She 
said: 

‘“‘We have given money to the Na- 
tional Children’s Fund. We have pre- 
pared 100 gift boxes this year for chil- 
dren in other countries. We have made 
over 10,000 holiday placecards, tray 
favors and covers, and menu covers for 
the hospitals. 

‘‘We have made games, scrapbooks of 
all kinds, puzzle kits, and many useful 
things. Some of our juniors have 
earned Red Cross certificates in Junior 
and Advanced Swimming.’’ 

A fine record, surely! 
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About with — 


CHEERFUL CHECKERS—Sixth graders at Kapalama 
School count lapel tabs for the chapter's fund cam- 
paign (Honolulu, Hawaii) Vv 






HIS TEETH FOR JRC—Frederick Bavendam, 6, 
Ridgewood School, enrolls in JRC by contributing 
the 30 cents he received for his three front teeth! 
(Clarke County Chapter, Springfield, Ohio) > 


ED. SHUBER, YOUNGSTOWN VINDICATOR 


< “GOOD WORK,” says Dr. Franz Joseph Weber 
(right), study visitor from Germany, as Miss Stefena 
Senzik, Youngstown JRC director, shows him stuffed 
toys made by JRC members (Mahoning County 
Chapter, Ohio) 
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Arranged by Words and Music by 
Myrtle McGuckin Sema Williams Herman 


Child-ren are child-ren all 


o-ver the world. They share the same big sky of 
Child-ren are child-ren all 


o- ver the world. They live ev’ ry day muchlike 


They share the same sun and the wind and the rain, The moon and the same stars as 
With fa-thers and mo-thers to help them a-long, And kind little friends that are 


o | | #2 | i @ 4 /. ~2zfé@a 
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They find games to play just like you ev'ry day -They have birth-days and hol-i-days 
So come get re and share what you can. It's such fun to meet some-bod-y 


tt Ca Maiiilenall skeen tee 
too.----- Didyou ev-er think child-ren all o-ver the world are just little child-ren like you. ‘ 
And find that your neigh-bors all o-ver the world are long-ing for friend-shipwith you. 
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Illustrated by Jo Fisher Irwin 
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